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LATE  NEWS 


Britain's  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  introduced  a  major  comprehen - 
sive  farm-policy  bill  proyiding  for  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  guar- 
anteed prices  and  assured  market  for  farm  products.    Among  other  provisions 
the  "bill  would  establish  technical  advisory  services  on  a  permanent  basis , 
and  assist  tenants  and  farm  workers  to  become  landowners.    Also  proposed  was 
an  agricultural  land  commission  to  develop  land  acquired  by  the  Government 
through  voluntary  negotiation  or  dispossession  where  private  development  and 
operation  would  be  uneconomic. 

There  is  little  possibility  of  a  famine  in  South  India  during  19^7,  in  the 
opinion  of  experienced  agriculturalists  and  statisticians.    Although  some  rice 
imports  will  continue  to  be  needed  wheat  and  corn  from  the  United  States  is 
not  expected  to  be  required. 

The  Finnish  Cabinet  recently  abolished  control  of  sale  of  live  pigs,  mut- 
ton, goat  meat,  goat  and  sheepskins,  and  horse  meat  effective  January  1  and 
pork  March  1,  19^+7,  to  compensate  farmers  for  wage  adjustments  made  in  the 
spring  of  19^6 .    On  February  1  milk  prices  are  to  be  increased  1  mark  per  kilo- 
gram (0.34^  p. lb.)    In  addition  a  fund    1  billion  marks  (1  mark-  0.00743*0  will 
be  set  up  from  public  funds  to  reduced  the  cost  to  farmers  of  fertilizer  and 
fodder.    These  measures  are  offered  as  alternatives  to  a  previous  agreement  to 
release  farm  products  for  free  sale  after  obligatory  deliveries  had  been  made. 

The  Governments  of  India  and  Ceylon  will  discontinue  the  Tea  Block  Pur- 
chase Scheme  beginning  January  1.    Under  this  scheme  since  July  19^+2  the  Tea 
Controller  in  both  countries  purchased  the  entire  tea  surplus  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Food  for  subsequent  allocation  to  consuming  countries 
by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  (formerly  Combined  Food  Board) . 
Tea  in  India  and  Ceylon  will  now  be  sold  through  regular  commercial  channels. 

The  Dominican  Republic's  contract  with  Chocolatera  Sanchez,  an  American 
company  was  approved  officially  on  December  16.    The  concession  runs  for  20 
years  and  provides  that  the  concessionaire  will  invest  1  million  dollars 
within  2  years  and  will  process  in  the  Republic  a  minimum  of  20,000  tons  of 
cocoa  annually . 

Jj^uary. .  19^7  food  ration  cards  for  the  Soviet  Union  remain  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  allotments  for  unemployed  dependents  (with  no  ac- 
ceptable excuse  for  not  working)  who  will  receive  only  salt  and  matches  on 

their  ration  card.    Previous  cards  for  this  category  permitted  purchase  of 

cereals,   sugar,  and  candy. 
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j  C  0  MM  0  D  .I  T  Y  ,  D  E  V  EL  OPM  E  N  T  S   j,  •  . 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  -FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  SMALL- GRAIN 
PRODUCTION  RISES 

First  off  icial- estimates  of  the  19^6  product ion  of  small  grains  and 
rye  in  Argentina  shov  substantial  increases,  over  the  19^+5  harvest,  with 
record  and  near-rec.ord  crops  indicated  for  barley  and  rye.    Reports  indicate, 
however,  that  recent  excessive  rains  in  some  areas  may  have  reduced  the 
quality  of  the  grain  somewhat. 


ARGENTINA:  Estimated  production  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye, 
  ■  ,  19^-6  with  comparisons  


Commodity 

:.  Average 
:',  1935-39 

19^5 

19^6, 

:.  1,000 
:.  bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Barley   

22,586 
9,771  . 

26,308 
75,69^ 
7,^56 

■  38,378 
ft, 881 
11,535 

59,708 
62,280 
19,77^ 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


The  indicated  production  of  barley  is  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding 
the  previous"  high  (19^5)  by  over.  21  million  bushels.    Estimated  production 
of  rye  is  also  at  a  near-record  level  in  19^6,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
crop  of  22  million  bushels  harvested  in  I9U3.      The  large  acreages  planted 
to  both  barley,  and  rye  in  I9U6  were  attributed,  in  part,  to  a  shift  from 
wheat  caused  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  wheat -seeding  time.  In 
general,  the.  .seeding  period  for  both  of  these  crops  is  later  than  that  for 
wheat.  '  '  .  .  *  ■' 

The  acreage  planted  to  oats  was  below  earlier  expectations,  but  yields 
per  planted  acre  were  well  above  the  average  for  recent  years.    As  a  result, 
the  oats  harvest  was  13  percent  above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  exceed  the 
1935-39  average  production  by  about  12  million  bushels. 

CUBAN  RICE  SUPPLIES  ........ 

STILL  'AT  LOW  LEVEL  * 

Despite  an  increase  in  rice  imports,  the  result  of  larger  shipments 
from  the  United  States  since  November  13,  when  ceiling  prices  were  fixed, 
Cuban  rice  imports  from  August  to  December  20  of  the  current  marketing 
year- were  70  million  pounds  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  I9U5.  Imports, 
both  from  the  United  States  and  Ecuador,  dropped  during  this  period  from 
60  to  65  percent  of  those  in  19*4-5 .    Rice  arrivals  into  Cuba  during  the 
first  3  weeks  of  December  totalled  h2  million  pounds,  compared  with  33 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago, 
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As  a  result  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  rice  imported  from  the  19^6 
crops  of  other  countries,  Cuba's  rice  supplies  remain  at  an  extremely  low 
level.    Stocks  are  practically  nonexistent,  and  imports,  together  with  the 
domestic  crop,  are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  requirements. 

CUBA:    Rice  arrivals,  August -November 


 19^6,  with  comparisons  

Country  :        Average        :  August -July      :  August -November 

or  :1932-36:193T-1^l:19^-Ii3:19^5-i+6:    19k5  :  19^ 

area   :  :  j  :  :  :  

:Million:Million:Million:Million:Million:Million 
: pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pounds  : pound s 


Or-Jent  333  :  201  :  0  :  0  :  0  :  0 

United  States    .   .  .  :      19  :  232  :  339  :  330  :  10k  :  U7 

Ecuador    T'   :        0  :  1  :  70  :  56 ■  :  26  :  16 

Chile  0  :  0  :  9  :  13  :  6:1 

Colombia   :    .    0  :  0  :  0  :  12  :  0  :  2 

Others  ........  ;      27  ;  1  ;  0  :  11  :  2  :  h 

Total  379  :  ~^15  :  41b  i  T3B  :  Jo 


Compiled  from  preliminary  figures  of  ships'  manifests,  except  for  calendar 
years  1932-41,  which  are  official. 

INDIAN  RICE  ACREAGE 
SHOWS  INCREASE 

■The  first  all-India  official  rice  acreage  forecast  places  the- 19^6-47 
area  at  73,712,000  acres,  compared  with  73,626,000  acres  in  I9k^-k6.  This 
estimate  indicates  that  a  near-record,  if  not  a  record,  rice  acreage  was 
planted  in  India  this  year.    The  area  is  slightly  larger  than  the  wartime 
high  of  last  year  and  7,900,000  acres  more  than  the  prewar . (1937- 33  to 
19U1-J+2)  average.    The  crop  is  reported  fairly  good.    The  final  (third) 
official  estimate  for  rice  acreage,  usually  released  in  February,  runs  from 
6  to  3  million  acres  larger  than  the  first  estimate,  which  does  not  include 
the  total  acreage  planted . 

JAPANESE  RICE  CROP 
REVISED  UPWARD 

The  I9U6  Japanese  rice  crop  amounted  to  558  million  bushels  (20.2 
billion  pounds  brown  rice),  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate. 
The  harvest  was  practically  completed  on  December  1. 

This  is  a  larger  crop  than  estimated  earlier  in  the  season,  and  com- 
pares with  the  unofficial  estimate  of  i+57  billion  bushels  (16.5  billion 
pounds)  last  year  and  with  596  million  bushels  (21.6  billion  pounds)  for 
the  prewar  (1935-39)  average.    The  crop  this  year  is  equal  to  30  percent  of 
Japan's  prewar  utilization. 
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FATS  AND  OIIS 


CANADA  PLAITS  OILSEED 
ACREAGE  EXPANSION 

Canada's  I9V7  agricultural  program,  as  planned  "by  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Conference  in  December,  calls  for  an  expansion  in  oilseed 
acreages.    Flaxseed  acreage  was  not  decided  upon  but  the  objective  is  for 
a  production  of  10  to  15  million  "bushels,  most  of  which  will  he  grown  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces.    If  an  acreage  increase  is  to  "be  secured  next  season 
in  line  with  the  desired  production,  additional  government  support  in  the 
form  of  price  inducements  will  "be  required.    Delegates  from  the  Prairie 
Provinces  urged  that  definite  information  concerning  any  kind  of  assistance 
to  flaxseed  producers  should  be  made  known  in  advance  of  the  planting 
season  and  if  possible  by  March  15. 

Goals  for  soybeans,  rapeseed,  and  sunflower  seed  are  60,000,  26,500, 
and  28,000  acres,  respectively.    The  soybean  goal,  which  represents  a 
22-percent  increase  over  the  19^6  objective,  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
actual  planted  acreage  for  last  season.    Rapeseed  acreage  in  19^6  was 
larger  but  sunflower  seed  smaller  than  recommended  by  the  Dominion 
Provincial  Conference . 

FRENCH  OILSEED  CROP 
SHARPLY  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

Reflecting  the  sharp  expansion  in  rapeseed  output,  French  oilseed 
production  for  19^-6  showed  an  increase  of  53  percent  over  the  19^-5  crop 
and  more  than  800  percent  over  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average.    The  I9U6 
total  of  160,000  short  tons  from  438,000  acres,  compared  with  100,000 
tons  from  551,000  acres  in  19^5.    The  rapeseed  crop  of  127,000  tons 
showed  an  increase  of  1^0  and  65O  percent,  respectively,  over  last  year's 
and  the  1930-39  output.    Sharp  declines  occurred  in  all  other  oilseed 
crops,  particularly  poppy  seed,  which  is  down  52  percent  from  last  year's 
output,  and  sunflower  seed,  down  28  percent. 

Of  minor  importance  prior  to  19^0,  vegetable -oil  crops  were  greatly 
increased  during  the  war  years  in  an  effort  to  offset  in  part  the  serious 
deficits  in  fats  and  oils  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  usual 
imports.    Rapeseed,  however,  seems  to  be  the  only  oilseed  crop  with  yields 
sufficiently  high  and  stable  to  permit  economical  production.    The  crop  has 
gained  importance  in  some  of  the  best  wheat  areas  of  northern  France,  and 
its  production  is  likely  to  be  continued,  particularly  as  mechanical 
harvesting  becomes  more  widespread. 

Despite  an  over-all  reduction  in  the  area  planted  to  vegetable-oil 
crops  this  year,  yields  generally  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  oilseed 
harvest  will  furnish  an  important  contribution  to  the  short  supplies  of 
fats  in  France. 
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FRANCE:    Oilseed  acreage  and  production 
1946  with  comparisons 

Year 

Rape seed 

^oppy  seed 

Sunflower  seed 

Others 

Total 

Area 

Average  -         •  . 

1930-39 
19^5 
•1946  "0/ 

Acres 

33,754 
283,737 
313,617 

-  Acres 

442- 

5M53 
20,971  • 

Acres 

a/ 

65,592 
30,000 

Acres 

a/ 
147,499 
73,031 

Acre  s 

34,1Q6 
551,381 
437,619 

Production 
Average  - 

1930^39 
1945 

1946  b/  : 

Short 
tons 

16,904 
52,832 
127,366 

Short 
tons 

179 
12,932 
6,l6l 

'  Short 
'  tons 

•  a/ 
11,915 

8,627 

Short 
tons 

a/ 
23,018 

17,348 

Short 
tons 

17,033 
100,696 
159,502 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Not  available,    b/  Preliminary. 


TOBACCO 

CANADA  HAS  RECORD 
1946  TOBACCO  CROP 

Canada's  1946  tobacco  production  is  placed  at  a  record  134.4  million 
pounds  from  118,388.  acres,  according  to  the  most  recent  official  estimate. 
This  was  45  percent  larger  than  the  1945  outturn  of  92.3'  pounds  from  93,145 
acres.    Most  of  the  increase  was  in  flue-cured  leaf,  which  totaled  113.5 
million  pounds  in  1946,  compared  with  75.4  million  last  year. 


CANADA:     Tobacco  acreage  and  production  by  types 


1945 

1946  a/ 

1945 

19^6  a/ 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

pounds 

pounds 

77,068 

95,938 

75,353 

113,511 

Bur ley 

9,442 

14,000 

10,329 

11,200 

Dark 

1,354 

,      •  2,000 

1,413 

2,400 

Cigar 

3,093 

4,200 

."  3,300 

5,040 

Pipe 

2,188 

2,250 

1,950 

2,205 

Total  5 

93,145 

118,388 

92,345 

134,356 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
a/  Subject  to  revision. 
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INDIA'S  FLUE -CUBED 

CROP  SEEN  SMALLER  f 

Trade  sources  state  that  the  acreage  for  India's  19^6-^7  flue-cured 
crop  will  be  about  102,750  acres,  from  -which  5&  million  pounds  may  be 
harvested.    Last  season's  acreage  was  113,150  acres,  and  product:'. on  of  leaf 
totaled  62. h  million  pounds.    The  decrease  in  this' year's  planted  area  is 
attributed  primarily  to  greater  emphasis  on  food  production.    In  addition, 
storms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  resulted  in  the  loss  of  about 
10,000  acres.  ■  '.;         :   .  . 

Heavier  demand  for  quality'  cigarettes  is  expected  to  increase  India's 
imports  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  19^7.    Trade  sources  state  that  the  U.3.S.B. 
has  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  low  quality  flue -cured  leaf  in 
India.    As  a  result,  prices  for  local  leaf  from  the  19^6-^7  crop  are  expected 
to  be  higher  than  the  average  of  20  cents  per  pound  obtained  for  the  19h^-k6 
crop. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 


NOVA  SC0TIAN3  BOX 
PACKING  APPLES 

Historically  a  barrel -pa eking  area,  Nova  Scotia  is  now  sending  apples 
to  Canadian  markets  in  Northwest  boxes  under  the  well --known  Evangeline  Brand. 

The  boxed  apples  are  packed  at  the  modern  plant  of  the  United  Fruit 
Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  located  k  miles'  west  of  Kentville,  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  personnel  brought  in  from  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  State. 

A  new  cold-storage  plant,  financed  under  a  loan  program  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  boxes.    This  plant  is  reported  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  such  storages  planned  by  the  United  Fruit  Companies 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nova  Scotian  apple  industry, 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
REPORTED  IN  MEXICO 

The  livestock  disease  which  recently  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera 
Cruz  has  been  diagnosed  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  both  Mexican  and 
United  States  veterinarians  who  have  made  extensive  field  investigations. 
The  outbreak  apparently  started  in  the  State  of  V  ra  Cruz  and  spread  to 
Puebla,  and  cases  also  have  appeared  in  the*  vicinity  of  Mexico  City. 

In  view  of  this  development,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bur- 
eau of  Animal  Industry  has  instructed  its  inspectors  at  the  Mexican  border 
to  inspect  no  more  ruminants  or  swine,  or  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meats 
from  cloven-hoof  animals  or  swine .    This  temporary  action  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  formal  order  prohibiting  importation  from  M  xico  of  ruminants  or 
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swine ,  and  places  animal  byproducts  under  certain  restrictions.    Such  action 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  United  States  livestock  industrjr  and 
the  production  of  meat  and  milk  in  this  country.    Existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  make  this  action  "mandatory  and  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
approximately  ^50,000  head  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  imported  "by  the 
United  States  per  year. 

Last  June,  as  a  result  of  two  shipments  of  Zebu  "bulls  from  Brazil  to 
Mexico  in  late  19^5  and  the  spring  of  19^6,  the  United  State s,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Mexico-United  States  Sanitary  Treaty,  called  the  attention  of 
Mexican  authorities  to  the  dangers  involved  in  such  importations  and  when 
the  second  shipment  was  permitted,  the  movement  of  Mexican  cattle  into  the 
United  States  was  stopped  by  a  border  quarantine,  effective  June  5.  After 
extensive  field  investigations  by  a  joint  party  of  veterinarian^  from  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  which'  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  the  border  quarantine  was  lifted  October  18,  19^6.    From  this-  date 
to  December  1,  there  have  been  58,911  head  passed  for  entry. 

The  present  outbreak  of  the  disease  apparently  first  appeared  about 
November  1  in  the  district  where  Zebu  bulls  of  the  second  shipment  were 
placed  after  being  held  for  observation  on  Sacrif icios  Island  near  Vera 
Cruz  for  several  months t    The  vast  expanse  of  the  livestock— producing  areas 
in  Mexico  and  the  lack  of  facilities  multiply  the  difficulties  of  effective- 
ly controlling  or  eradicating  this  disease,  which  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
tagious . 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Mexico-United  States  Sanitary 
Treaty,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  Mexican  authorities  in  dealing  with  this  serious  threat  to  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  two  countries. 

GERMAN  HOG  NUMBERS 
SHOW  INCREASE 

The  September  hog  census  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  showed  a 
rise  of  more  than  l6-percent  over  last  year,  reaching  about  60  percent  of 
prewar.    The  number  of  sows  and  gilts  reported  bred  is  the  largest  for  that 
month  in  any  year  since  193&.    This  upward  trend,  which  has  continued  through- 
out 19^5-^6,  has  increased  the  total  hog  numbers  disproportionagely  to  feed 
supplies.    When  hog  mimbers  for  this  area  (Zone)  were  at  k  million  head  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  Wo3:'ld  War  II,  hog  production  was  substantially  supported 
by  large  imports  of  both  feeder  pigs  and  hog  feeds,  including  corn. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  feed  and  .the  U.  S.  Military  Government's  policy 
against  expanding  hog  numbers,  it  seems  unlikely  that  farmers  will  abtempt 
to  expand  hog  production  to  prewar  levels.     The  19^-6  trend  in  breeding  sows, 
therefore,  is  not  expected  to  continue  into  19^7. 


(Continued  on  page  13) 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  '"    "  '    '  ' 

PRODUCTS  :■  3d  QUARTER  

The  output  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  in  many  important  producing 
countries  of  <  the  world' increased;  in.  the  third  quarter  of  19^+6,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year;    Total- production    for  the  principal  coun- 
tries, however,  fell  "below  that  of  the  third  quarter  in  19V}.     This  decline 
is  largely  attributable  to. the  smaller  output  in  the  chief  producing  coun- 
tries of  North  America- -Canada  and.  the  United  State s- -Where ,  because  of  a 
smaller  milk  production,  less  milk  was  available  for  manufacturing  purposes 
in  this  quarter  than  in  the  similar  period  of  I9U9.  „ 

In  Europe ,  better  pasture  conditions  generally  were  reflected  in  an 
improved  milk  production.    Output  of  milk  in  Denmark. was  above, last  year's, 
largely  because  of  increased    feed  supplies.    Production  in  the  Netherlands 
since •liberation  has  improved.    Sufficient  quantities  of  coal  are  now  avail- 
able to  supply  dairy  plants  which  have  resumed  operation,  and  the  output  of 
canned  and  dried  milk  has  increased  materially.    Milk  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  shown  a  steady  upward  trend  throughout  19^6.    While  fluid 
consumption  was  higher  than  last  year's,  owing  to  greater  production,  larger 
quantities  of  milk  were  available  for  manufacture. 

Switzerland's  milk. production  in  this  quarter  continued  at  a  low  level. 
Pastures  still  suffered  from  the  after  effects  of  adverse 'weather,  particu- 
larly in  north- -central  Switzerland,,  the  principal  dairying  area.  Produc- 
tion of  butter  and  dried  milk  in  this  quarter  fell  below  last -year's,  but 
output  of  cheese  and  canned  milk  showed  a  small  increase. 

The  third  quarter  -in  Australia-  was  "marked  by  the  rise  in  cheese  and  but- 
ter output  in  the  leading  dairy  State, of  Victoria,  where  'conditions  were  es- 
pecially favorable  for  production.    The  increase  in  output -in  that  State  off- 
set the  decline  in  other  important  dairying  States 'resulting  from- dry -weath- 
er.   Production  of  both  butter  and  cheese  for  all  Australia  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year  showed  an  increase  over  a  year  ago.,.  -  _  ; 

In  the  United  States,  and  Canada  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter 
continued  below  the  19^5  levels,  owing  largely  to  the  culling  of  herds.  With 
the  exception  of  an  increased  dried-milk  output  in  Canada,  the  production  of 
dairy  products  in  both  the  United  States  and -Canada  declined,  in  this  quar- 
ter. .  -  -.'•■-.'•'. 

Butter  production  in  several  of  the  more  important  butter-producing 
countries  in  the  third  quarter  of  19^6  showed  an  improvement  over  last  year, 
.that  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  most  marked.    Output  in  that  country  in 
the  July -September  period  of '  19^-6  increased  k-Q  percent  over  the  correspond- 
ing 3  months  of  19^-5.    Other  countries  in  which  third  quarter  production  in 
19^6  showed  an  increase  were  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Denmark.    Total  production,  however,  for  this  period  is  only  about  73  per- 
cent of  19^5,  because  of  smaller  output  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
where  third  quarter  production  in  19^-6  was  90  percent  and  91  percent,  res- 
pectively, of  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Cheese  production  in  most  countries  in  the  third  quarter  of  19^6  fell 
below  that  for  the  similar  period  in  19^5-    In  the  United  States,  production 
was  98  percent  of  last'  year,  showing  the  smallest  decline  of  any  dairy  pro- 
duct manufactured  in  that  country.    Production  of  American' cheese  in  this  per- 
iod dropped  below  that' of  a  year  ago,  while  that. of  other  varieties  made  from 
whole  milk  showed  substantial  increases  over  last  year's.    The  greatest'  de-  • 
crease  in  cheese  produc'tion  occurred  in  Canada,  where  output  was  only  77  per- 
cent of  last  year.    Switzerland  and  Australia  were  the  only  important  cheese- 
producing  countries  in  which  an  improvement  in  output  was  shown,  production 
in  the  former  being  106- percent,  and  in  the  latter,  116  percent  of  a  year  ago. 
Total  production  for  the  third  quarter  of  1946"  was  only  82  percent  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  19^-5  • 

Canned-milk  production  continued  "to  decline  in  the  third  quarter  of  19^6. 
Except  for  the  resumption  of  output  in  the  Netherlands,  only  small  increases 
in  the  oubp-ui-fc  of         '  aormriodity  oo burred  during-  this  period — In  Switzerland, 
where  production  was  up  3  percent  over  last  year's,  and  in  Cuba,  where  it  was 
$  percent  larger.    Total  canned-milk  production  in  this  quarter  was  about  90 
percent  of  the  third  quarter  last  year.  \ 

Dried-milk  production,  which  was  fairly  well  maintained  in  the  major  pro- 
ducing countries,  showed  the  smallest  decrease  in  the  third  quarter  of  any  .. 
dairy  product.     In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  output  was  58  percent  above  last 
year's,  and  in  Canada,  the  only  other  country  showing  an  increase,  production 
was  up  15  percent.    Over-all  production  in  this  quarter  was  93  percent  of  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad;  Sydney.     The  present'  outlook  for  increased  pro- 
duct iorT^g^^e'traTia    i s  not 'very  satisfactory.    While  conditions  are  partic- 
ularly favorable  for  production  in  Victoria,-  any  increase  in  output  in  that 
State  will  hardly  offset  the  reduced  production  in  the  other  dairy  States, 
where  adverse  weather  and  poor  stock  are  expected  to  retard  production. 


Prepared  by  Floyd  E.  Davis  and  Regina  Murray,  based  largely  upon  reports  from 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  countries  included  in. summary. 

GUATEMALA  ENCOURAGES 
PROCESSED  MILK  IMPORTS 

Effective  December  19,  19^6,'  customs  duties  w.ere  .  lifted  on  importation 
of  powdered  milk  and  cream,  both  mixed  and  unmixed  with  other  substances, 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and  cream,  and  milk  and  cream  in  unspecified 
forms  (except  fresh,  pasteurized,  or  sterilized  milk  and  cream),  according  to 
a  decree  passed  by  Guatemalan  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Executive. 

The  decree  also  provides  that ' Importers  and  distributors  of  milk  to- 
gether will  be  limited  to  a  joint  profit  of  10  percent.     The  announced  pur- 
pose of  the  action  is  to  supplement  domestic  production  of  certified  milk  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  neede  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country. 


January  '6,  1947 
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GERMAN  HOG  NUMBERS 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


GERMANY:  Hog  numbere  in  United  States  Zone, 
  September  1946,  with  comparisons  


Average : 


Classification    .  1936.33. 


I939;  19^0;  I9IH;  19U2;  19^3;  1944;  1945 


Suckling  pigs  under: 
,  8  weeks  : 
Young  pigs,  8  weeks: 

to  6 -months  _  ; 
Sows  for  breeding,  ; 

Total  sows  bred-  ;: 
Boars  : 
Slaughter  hogs,  : 

6  months  and  over: 
Total  T 


1,000  :1, 000:1, 000:1, 000:1, 000: 1,000:1, 000: 
head  :head  :head  :head  :head  :head  :head  : 
.     951:1, 003  CW>  r~550:    533:  557:~5H7: 

1,914:1, 973:1, 652:1, 426:1, 168:1,104:1,194: 
239:    310:    251:    227:    195:    255:  249.: 

 145:    153:    123 :    107:  •  *»®M>  ■  132:  •  114: 

13:      12:      11:     11:      10:     11:  12: 


800 


961 :    975:1.0^6:1,069:    992:    98O: 1,086 
4 ,  128 : 4  j  273 : 3 ,  1W:  3 , 393 : 2 , 903 : 2 , 907 : 3  ,121?*  2 , 152 


1946 


1,000 
head 


557 

939 
322 
164 
18 

663 


27504 


Compiled,  from  off iclal  sources. 


MISCELLANEOUS' 


CUBA'S  CACAO  CROP 
SHOWS  RISE 


The'  1946-47  Cuban  cacao  crop  is  forecast  at  5-5  million  pounds,  or  about 
10  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  crop,  according  to  reports  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Havana.    Higher  cacao  prices  have  encouraged  growers  to 
cultivate  their  plantations.    This  practice,  coupled  with  a  favorable  growing 
season,  Is  responsible  in  large  part  for  this  year's  increased  yields.  A 
small  number  of  new  plantings  also  are  coming  into  bearing  during  the  present 
crop  year  (October  .!,  1946,  to  September  30,  1947). 

Cuban  cacao  consumption  during  1947  is  expected  to  equal  or  slightly 
exceed  domestic  production.    During  1945  and  1946,  imports  into  Cuba  of 
chocolate,  cacao  powder,  and  other  cacao  products  were  much  larger  than  the 
prewar  (.1935-39)  average.    At  the  present  time,  exports  of  Cuban  cacao  are 
prohibited,'  but  during  the  last  2  years  about  700,000  pounds  of  raw  cacao 
have  been  imported  annually  into  the  free  port  of  Matanzas,  where  it  has  been 
processed  and  re-exported,  principally  to  the  United  StateB.    The  Dominican 
Republic  has  supplied  most  of  the  raw  cacao  imported.    The  practice  of 
processing  foreign  cacao  at  Matanzas  for  exoort  probably  will  continue  during 
1947. 


High  prices  for  Cuban-grown  cacao  have  been  maintained  by  tariffs  on 
imports.    Prices  for  cacao  beans  have  risen  from  an  average  of  $8  per  quintal 
of  101  pounds  in  1941  to  $17  in  1943  and  $25  in  December  1946.    It  is  not 
expected  that  prices  will  deviate  much  from  this  level  during  the  next  few 
months . 
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WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


Vol.  5k,  No.  1 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
.converted  at  current  rates  of ' exchange . 

COTTON: 


*       •                             and  qualities  in  s] 

Decific  markets  a/ 

:        : : Price  in 

Equivalent 

:Price  in 

Equivalent 

Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

:Date  : foreign 

U.S.  cents 

: fore  ign 
: currency 

:U.S.  cents 

:  194-6.  .; 

;  ; 

currency 

per  pound 

:per  pound 
L  U 

- — —                         ■  -  ■  -  

Alexandria 

i^oIHu\J>UJl X  ,  VjrL/UU. 

12 -26* 

44.50 

~>  1  •  ■Le- 

It L.  7R 

37  ^P 

A  alrmrvnn-i       TT  Cl 

^OllUivJUJ.lX  ,        X?     fVJ.X  , 

-12-26: 

41.00: 

JH-  mC.  J 

4l.2c) 

34.40 

Pi  or,     "7        P  f\r>r3 

vjrX^d.    f  ,    LzOOCL  - 

12-26:'. 

43. 50: 

i£>  Pft 

ll3  7S 

XVCLJ.  lidlv,  VJTVjvJU. 

12-24* 

43.00: 

43 .00 

TfaY*n«V    TT  fl  TP 

i-VClX  lid  JA.  ,      JT    ,  VJT^X1  . 

12-26: 

41.00: 

34  .20 

4l  00 

"31.  PO 

±J\JuL\J<Xy 

Jar i la,  fine 

12-26: 

448.00: 

17  23 

452 .00 

17  ^8 

XDX  vJclL.il,    X  Xila 

12-26: 

546.00; 

pi  no 

sso  no 

PI    1  PS 

Sind  American,  fine 
Punjab    "        ,289-F,  fine 

12-26: 

580,00: 

22.31 

592.00 
632.00 

22.77 

12-26: 

635. 00: 

24.42 

24.30 

Kampala,  East  African 

12-26: 

850. 00: 

.32.69 

85O.OO 

32.69 

Buenos  Aires 

Type  B 

12-23! 

2110.00: 

28.50 

2110.00 

28.50 

Lima:  "          ~~~       ------    -  ■— - 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

12-28: 

158.00 : 

23.97 

loO.OO 

24.27 

Pima,  Type  1 

12-28: 

185. 00: 

26.07 

I85.OO 

23  ..07 

Recife 

Mata,  Type  5 

12-27: 

125..  00: 

20.43 

125.00 

20.43 

Sertao,  Type  5 

12-27: 

125. 00: 

20.43 

125.00 

20.43 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  j 

12-27: 

155. 50: 

25.42 

154.50 

25 .25 

Torre on 

Middling,  15/16" 

12-27: 

146.25: 

29.69 

146.25 

29.68 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives 
a/  For  native  units  of  weight  and  currency,  see 
Crops  and  Markets 
b/  Prices  a  week  earlier . 
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